katicsal bscatcastiiic cc:4?asy 
cv2a3 ve32s ?a?es 


^ Hr. Euncy, «cen did you learn, about the 

reconnaissance photos that proved tiicre ^ere Soviet 
offensive aissilec in Cnca? 

A Cf course I losev that ve 'aad been conducting 
reconnaissance flights, asd I knexr la. fact for a variety of 
reasons air- out the specific flight vnicfc -jas ^cin^ exit en 
the Sunday. 

But ay first ^ord taat there vas hard evidence teat 
there vere indeed missiles teing installed in Cuba cams 
in the evening of Monday — tiiat's Monday, tie 15th of 
October — by a telephone call from a colleague in the 
Intelligence Agency. 

Q, What did you do tben? 

A Veil, I tai::a<! vita aia about it — difficult 
to talk about these matters on the poena — in a very 


guarded vay, satisfied ayself that the evidence vas ceing 
analyzed and, put together in a f era that vculd be important 
and effective for layaen, that the officers of the 
Government short of the President vho needed to incv vere 
being informed. 

And then I asked ;nyseif vbether I should telephone 
the President that evening, and I decided not to. 

3, At that tiase vas that? 

A That vas about 8:30 in the evening. 

3 Why did ycu decide not to tell the President? 

A The President asked me that question several 
oonths later, ^ir. Agrcnsky, and I as* going to tell you what 
I told hinu That this vas a very Important piece of 
infona&ticn indeed and that ve would need to he dead sure 
it vas right and ve vouid meed to have the evidence in such 
a form that he could be sure it vas right, and his principal 
associates; that it vas not a satter of a telephone call 
frcm a professional but a matter of photographic blcv-ups, 
and have all the proof which the analysts vere indeed 
required to give u3 in the next days, and that would net 
be ready until the following aorning. 

This va3 not a jjatter which could be discussed 
on the telephone szcept in the acst ipzzded *ay; that it 


^as a secret, that it vas very iapcrtant that it should stay 
a secret rat II the President decided vhat to do about it; 
that the people be i/culd ¥ant to talk to, I happened to 
kncsr became of aeetings earlier that day, vers scattered 
around tcva at different dinner parties; that nothing 
vculd be acre dangerous to that secret than to haire a 
sudden aeeting called; that If he did net call a ateeting 
there vas nothing the President could do. 

He had heen out eaapalgcing until early Monday 
morning, up in 3ev Torfc, as I recall it, and the best 
thing for him and the test thing for the rest of us -sould 
be to sleep en this, vcr& on It in the aorains- 

I think I'd do that again. 'That's vfcat I told 
hia in early '63. He zxver cazm hack to «se. 

3 He nearer sade any c assent? 

3 Why did you decide not to tell the President, 
Kr. Bundy? 

A He aslsed ae that question 2 ov 3 tenths 
later, and I vrote hia a aeao, and. let se srassarize that 
for you. 

First, this was a terribly Important piece of 


inf crmation, and in order for it to be available to act on 
ve had to kncsr it ras 30, act just a natter of a phone call 
but a matter of phonographic blcv-ups an<f other hard 
evidence of the hard evidence, which vculdn't be available 
until the next aorring. 

Second, it *as a secret, and the fact that it vas 
a secret ?cs important to the deeisicas he Trould have to 
take. 

To Iceep It a secret there must be no people called 
away frca dinners, and all the people he needed were all 
over tbe town at dinners that night* 

Third, he vas tired frca campaigning, there vasn't 
anything he could do that night if I telephoned his but 
vorry about it. Better to ^rait until acm iag. 

That c 9 what X told his. B& never casse back to 
say that vas vrcng. IM do it again that ray. 

Q, When you told the President the nent morning 
about the alssiles, what ras his first reaction, vhat 
orders did he give you, vhat inforsaticn did he ask you 
for, vhca did he ask you to call? 

A Veil, his first reaction ^as the same reaction 
that anyone -srould have vho had heard about it. Let's 
start that again.. ....... 


$ When vcu told the President the next zacrning 
about the aissiles, vhat vas his first reaction, what orders 
did he give to vou, , ttiiat information did he vant to have, 
vhcm did he ask 7 cm to call? 

A Well, his first reaction was that ve arast 
sato sure and vere ve raafttng sure, art> traild there he evi- 
dence on vhich he could decide that this vas in tact really 
the case. 

Bis second reaction nas that if it were so it was 
obviously a sost serious matter and that we must act, 
RiSfct frca the beginning it was clear to me that in his 
own ™tw* there aaust be action, and the question was only 
what £ind of action* 

Q. It could not be tolerated that the alssiles 
would be in there? *as that his reaction? 

A That we aust do southing about this 
situation* let ae put it that way, and that we oust in fact 
act to end it, Yes, that was clear. 

Sis next reaction was, are we studying this 
further, were the additional flints c& order, 2hey were. 

And his next reaction was that he vculd like to 
have a asseting promptly, and hs told se T *ho to call and 
who to call to the aet?ting, which I did. 


3 $r. Bundy, you have a phrase that jcu use in 
the White Sense about setting trains in action, Vhat 
trains did you set in action after that aeeting at 
the President's request or order? 

A The principal thing, as I say, was tc call 
together the people he acst wanted to consult with, make 
sure they *ere there when he was ready to talk with thea, 
which was a little later in the morning; malce sure that 
the photographic blcar-ups and these other photographic 
demonstrations, - that there was indeed hard evidence, 
necessarily believable hard evidence, and that was ah cut it. 

?raa there on It was a ;satter of talking It out, 

£ What were the courses of action that were 
eventually considered? 

A Well* of course you cculd do nothing* 
Scssetlses during the week as we looked at the possible 
consequences of any given course of action, all cf us in 
different ways came oacSc to the notion that perhaps one 
cculd live with this. 

But we always discarded it, and as I say, the 
President discarded it Znxt the first, 

Tou could ta£e a diplomatic trscic of pretest or 


caaplalnt in the United Saticns or public diplcaatic process 
vlth the Soviet Shicn. 

Then jva could go to the acre drastic actions , 
vtxlch soon sorted the&selves out Into three, each vith 
variations: bloclcade or quarantine or this or that element 
of *hat align t be ccoing into Cuba; an air attach pinpointed 
In acre or less degree upon the aisslle Installations, 
or an all-out invasion, 

Q Was one course of action ever considered, the 
use of nuclear weapons on our part? 


q What "sere the courses of action that "sere considered 
at that point in the crisis? 

A Veil, you aaae it and to ta^aed about it, 
Sunning up the scale, ycu could start ¥ith nothing* &o& 
as to locked at the possibilities drains the vee£, I thinfc 
aeayl7 all of us at one tine or another same hack to think 
about the possibility of just sitting still, althou^j I 
srust aaj the President, hlaself , froa the beginning, as I 
have said, tocfc an opposite vies. 

Ton could ta&e a diplcsatic course, protesting, 
trying to mobilise ©ppcsitlcns In the Waited 3aticas, in 


the Security Council; raising the Issue diplomatically 
directly vita the Soviet Union. 

Beyong vcrds you could move to action. Action 
fell into three classes: Blccfrade or quarantine agairst 
seme or all of the things ccaing into Cuba; an air attack 
against the missile installations or against the air 
ccoplex or defense; or finally, an invasion* 

Q, Having considered all these courses, the 
President finally decided la favor of a bXoclade. Way? 

A Veil, that*s an enoncous question, and I can c t 
give you but the briefest of answers. 

I think his fundamental reasoning was that of all 
the courses available this vas the one vhich cass* nearest 
to a balance between the requirecsent of putting effective 
political pressure upon the other side and the requirement 
that that pressure he placed on the® in such a «ay as to 
leave an opening for peaceful settlement in vhich the 
aissilea ?culd ccse out of Cuba* 

Q Bavins ecnsidered all these courses, the 
President finally decided in favor of a blockade. Why? 


a I think the President 1 3 object lire In nwfrfr?g 
his choice was to balance the require»ent of a course 
Buff icieatly strong to get the sissilea out against the 
requirement of a coarse which would lead the way to a 
peaceful solution; avoid an increase of pressures and forces 
that aight lead to all-out war. 

And I think that while he was aever satisfied that 
any course was good, he found this one the least unsatis- 
factory froa this point of view. 

Q The President, only t&e President and the 
handful of his advisors — he has said 15 # including 
yourself — were able to see the crisis in the round, is 
all of its aspects* Sid the President — did yon at any 

accent feel de^p dean that we stood en the srink of nuclear 
war 4 ? 

A First let »ae say I think only the President 
and not any of tils advisers was afcle to see the thing in 
the round. I thiafc that's the aatnre of the Presidency 
and the nature cf the Presidential responsibility, 

Vteea let se say that I conldn 9 t answer for his as 
to has great he say have thought the danger was> heea&se 
that;* 3 a lonely suesticn. 


For syself , I vould say that I thinic the dangt? of 
an ingaedlate nuclear action by either aide *as sever a 
matter that seemed to oe today or tcsaorrcsr in terms of 
hanise-nce, tut that what did seem hl^ily lively # acre 
lively than not, tos that «e aii^ht have a series of 
diplomatic and partial steps which oig&fc lead to a constant* 
deepening crisis free -shies in fact ve might act be able 
to eiiafc out vithcut a nuclear exchange. 

Q That a process perhaps had been started vhicfc 
could conceivably escalate into a nuclear war, is that it? 

A ve were In a pesitica in vhich there iras a 
greater danger than at any tiae in tbe nuclear age that 
that slight Sappea. 

q You ha*ve said, 3r» Busdy, that it vasn't 
nuclear sar but the painful choices that fci^it confront the 
TJhited States that perhaps concerned everyone aost, aa 8 
for example, Shrushchev soving against 3erlia» Can yon 
tell us about that? 

A tfeH # vhen I say that nuclear var T ^s net at 
say stage sseething that seessed lUsgly to bappen the Bert 
aorains, aad vben I say that the real dzzgzv -*as a tightening 
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not of dangerous choice, let ae give you an exxn&le. 

On the Saturday aoraicg of the second veelc of the 
crisis, the opener a» againsfrthe secret veek of the crisis, 
the Soviet Sovemaeat proposed that they vculd puH their 
ffiissilss out of Cuba if s* vculd pull ours out of Sreees 
and Tarfcey. 

That was a possible solution In the sense that the 
laaaediate crisis vould have ended, but *; vaa the gravest 
kind of political danger for ua because if *e had done 
that against — at the point of a gun in that fashion, the 
Atlantic Alliance sight veil have ecae unstucSc fro© one end 
to another. 

That's the iind of risk vith vhich ve vere confronted, 
That is the Mr^ of choice against vhica to «ere aeaauring 
our moves in those vee£s% 

'4 Kr» 3undy, do you think that the President 

judged in evaluating 25r» Zhrushchev and his policies, that 

i 
Khrushchev, li£a hiaself , was seeking every *ay* even in 

the scat dangerous acsent of the Cufcan crisis — ewry way 

to avoid nuclear war? 

-— — ■ a I dcn f t think that's mtch of £ qtsstiozu I 

dca*t thin£ 1 sill deal Trith that. Or rather, it* 3 too tcugfr, 

I vcu2d sive you an sas^er that wouldn't add uju 
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< Hp, 2*Bd7, at any point la this critical ^eek 
did ycu feel that the situation i?as developing la 3ueh a 
fashion that It could begin a process that oigtit end In 
nuclear var? 

A Of course the whole point or the crisis was tha 
It alght end in nuclear war, tmt I did not feel, myself, at 
any point In that vee2e that in the next 24 hours we were 
112»3y to face t&at partieute Asperate result. 

The danger was that in the process of aove and 
ccoater-aoK? we aii^ht fc£':ve a deepening diplomatic <m£ 
sllitary crisis; and a ccnfronta-cloe which would move in 
this direction, lead -as down that desperate road, and we 
wouldn't he able to cUsb back up. 

I don't f^el that at any point au>;le£r war was 
going to happen in the aext six hours* I do think, and 
I thinfc we all ftlt during that week that &is was the 
nearest we'd he to a nuclear war in the ag& of the atca« 

Q Sir, Bundy, exactly new did ?cu f tsd out £ha£ 
Khrushchev was going to tales the missiles out? 

A Veil, we all fcuEd out by the sasse asans, a 

public aessage broadcast creer t^s Hosccs 3tata radio* I got 


the first takes en that nessage as I vas sitting icre an 
breaSsfaat in the staff roccj cm Sunday ncrr. Irs g« I rashod 
out of the rcca, 127 colleagues acw tell ae, telephoned 
the President, ^ho vas In hi3 quarters, told h£a the essence 
of it. 

He aslced se to bring the aessage so Ma so thas 
Z& could see it en his way to church. I did that. And 
we all felt that the irorld had changed and changed for 
the better. 


'Jell, on Sunday corning ve vere sitting .at breakfast* 
It had seen a terrible si^st, Saturday night, and ve 301 
the word, as everyone else did, by sessage over tse :fcsccsy 
State ssdio. I tede the first takes of that aessase 
as they ease out of-*— — ~ ™ — - 

Well, on Saturday night, as jcu recall, tension 
uas T^ry high, and ve root to bed feellag It was the vcrst ! 
night of the crisis, net knesriag **hat the acming ?culd 
bring. 

Sunday morning did bring news frota Khrushchev that 
he <2&s taking the missiles out. I sot that ?Q3d, as I 
recall It, sitting at breakfast here. I tccic the *lrs^ 


reports ,, tele^hored thcta. to She President* .^ zsizz-d ;ae 
to seet hia on. Ms way to church a little laze?, oring 
Ms the full asessa^s, and I lid that. 

4 ?!r. 2x2^7, vhen ?cu all realized that it 
-ana over, can you recollect vhat went on here in the 'ihite 
House ♦ any conversations with the ?r£3idsnt„ conversations 
aznons She staff, loo&ing baci at that past, and that jcu 
had gotten safely pa3t that terrible accent? 

A I don't recall any talis Tith the President 
ascot the aeaning of the day tecanse the aeaaiag "sras so 
clear, 

I do resesioer that it vaa a very beautiful 
acraiiig aid that it had sxsddenly become asny tijre3 acre 
beautiful. And I aa snre the President felt the 3aae 
way fros tie feeilsg between us as we tallied at cut it. 

3 Mr. Stmdy, 'the President in a press conference 
that he held vith the three radio and television netvoras 
said this: The Soviet nissllss In Cuca seeaed an effort 

to aaterially change ths balance of pc^er. They were 
planning in Scveznber, he said, to c^en to the world the 
fact that they had these aissilss so close to the united 


Stataa. 'icuicL 70-u oczment on :hs Tact uhnt, ds ths 
President apparsntlj aav it, this vas a lovist sffcrt so 

i 

do sosethins ah cut ihsir aiss ila 3a? rather than an effort; 
tc iefsnd Sastrc? 

A I thin& the ?a-7 the President aav it and the 
vay all of us aav it wasn't 30 stich a narrow question or 
the atissile balance. It ms a qufistlsn of a political 
challenge vfaich if not set vould be f ollc¥$d by a still 
graver challenge ^refcably at Berlin. 

It was really a test as to vhether Shrushehev or the 
?residsnt vculd ie ths san of strength, the zan of peace, 
and the aan in the lead* 32anjshchev Intandsd to vin. 
I think ths President did. 


•^ What vers the thoughts — vhat vere 70U 
all thinking and "aiding abeno vhea you irafted the nessa^e 
that S-cnday when the crisis at last ^as cw?? 

A After the first great accents of happiness 
ths great prcblsa on Stasday ^ss vhat the -~ ^hat the 
fcrsa of ths ;^ssricon statement should be« 


^ 3r. 2nzd7, -?£sn jon, zte / 3*2 client, ^nrl aia 

aTtsr -he crisis at Izzz vas ps3sed,rn^i: ?ore 70* all 
tMr-Mlng abcut? 

A ~l^ht fr«s tne I'irst; arcsenc, aTtar neall-sing 
sn&s tie ian^sr ^as ^sscsd, tlic Presides Lzs Lazed that 
ve think in tarns sf 12c vin^ cnvar«d >o 1 lo* 32*1^3 of danger 
and a lessening cf tens! en, on casing if the crisis. 

For that reason "as insisted t^nt there should not be 
any 2^37 creeping ascnt a victory, us 3iicut Ir.3, bnt ^atlisr 
a response viiitih vcuid :c secerl^ fr:med in terss vhlca 
vculi permit us to 30 ^n to aase giT cnl3 iar^r ^niah :ras 
still 7e?7 sreat. The boscers 'jer*y tierc. The mis&il&a 
had net jet begra. to acre cut* Ve nad cniy assurance. 

<yad to lead oritvard frcn this ;,<it cf Sanger toward a vidsr 
horizon cf settlsaent izd perhaps svsn stasia psace. 


